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0 republish in the Kaleidoscope, is very well known 
the scientific reader as containing much original 
d valuable matter, mixed up with some extrava- 
t, paradoxical, and visionary speculations, such 
those on the perpetual motion, and some other un- 
nable or exploded theories. The book is interest- 
, however, as pointing out, by hint or anticipation, 
y of those ingenious discoveries which have been 
ught to perfection in modern days. Many of the 
ishop’s dreams have not yet been realized; but we 
not take upon us to assert that any of his sugges- 
ions are incapable of being reduced to successful 
ctice. 
It is true that we have not yet lived to.see the day 
hen men call for their wings, as they do for their 
ts; but we are almost prepared to believe in the 
ssibility of such flights, after what Mr. Pocock has 
ihieved ;—as that gentleman, independent of the 
necessful application of his kites to drawing of car- 
iages and boats, has actually, by their means, suc- 
reded in raising men in the air, and could easily 
ransport a person over a river of a hundred yards 
idth, elevating him in his flight a hundred yards 





more, at pleasure. . 
In our late article on comets we stated that Sir 
Newton, and other eminent mathematicians, 
ttertained opinions respecting comets and other 
lestial bodies, which are now either exploded or 
ed erroneous. Such was the opinion that comets 
d the sun were bodies of fire ; but, although this 
be a mistaken notion, it cannot be demonstrated 
etroneous. Bishop Wilkins, however, has fallen 
o@ palpable error, in opposition to common ex- 
ience ;— an error into which one would imagine 
no person who has seen a stone projected up- 
ds, or a body dropped from an eminence, could 
e been misled. 
He thonght that if a person were elevated in the 
he: would there remain stationary, whilst the 
h moved from him—so that he could see the dif- 
ent countries, sudcéssively, as they rolled beneath 












Ye shall here transcribe the passage, and after- 
ds show that one of our ablest modern moral 
ilosophets has fallen into the same gross error : 
his chapter‘on the Flying Chariot we find the follow- 
} ** The uses of such a charivt may be various. 





the lunary world, it would be serviceable also for the con- 
veyance of a man to any remote place of this earth; as 
suppose to the Indies or antipodes. For when once it was 
elevated for some few miles, so as to be above that orb of 
magnetic virtue which is carried about by the earth’s 
diurnal revolution, it might then be very easily and speedily 
directed to any particular place of this great globe. 

*¢ If the place which we intended were under the same 
parallel, why then the earth’s revolution, once in twenty- 
four hours, would bring it to be under us; so that it would 
be but descending in a straight line, and we might pre- 
sently be there. If it were under any other parallel, it 
would then only require that we should direct it in the 
same meridian, till we did come to that parallel ; and then, 
as before, a man might easily descend unto it.” 

As we have already observed, Dr. Johnson has 
fallen into the same egregious blunder as that which 
Bishop Wilkins committed a century and a half be- 
fore; and we shall here quote the passage as evi- 
dence that our great moral philosopher and learned 
lexicographer was ignorant of a fact which is fami- 
liar to every tyro in natural philosophy. 

In the sixth chapter of Rasselas, which treats of 
various projects for enabling a man to fly, we find 
the following passage : 

** He that can swim needs not despair to fly : to swim 
is to fly in a grosser fluid; and to fly is to swim in a 
subtler. We are only to proportion our power of resist- 
ance to the different density of matter through which we 
are to pass. You will necessarily be upborne by the air, 
if you can renew any impulse upon it faster than the air 
can recede from the pressure.” 

To this we can have nothing to object. The means 
by which flying is to be accomplished could not be 
more philosophically defined: but the paragraph 
which immediately follows, and which we shal] here 
subjoin, contains evidence of the Doctor’s ignorance 
of the common elements.of. natural philosophy : 

‘¢ The labour of rising from the ground (said the artist) 
will be great, as we see it in the heavier domestic fowls ; 
but as we mount higher, the earth’s attraction and the 
body’s gravity will be gradually diminished, till we shall 
arrive at a region where a man will float‘in the air, with- 
out any tendency to fall: no care will then be necessary, 
but to move forward, which the gentlest impulse will 
effect.” 

Here are two capital blunders, in a very small 
compass. In the first place, it is taken for granted 
that the atmosphere does not partake of the motion 
of the ‘earth ; and then it is assumed that a man or 


every man, who has ascended even such an eminence 
as Skiddaw, must be aware. That the Doctor’s 
conjecture is the very reverse of correct, has” been 
established by experiments madein a balloon. Birds 
liberated. at a very great.clevation, find great diffi- 
culty in flying, and generally fall rapidly into a more 


a bird would move more freely in a rare or attenuated a 
atmosphere than in a dense one; a fallacy of which | famor 


After this digression on the errors of learned and 
scientific men, we shall now proceed with the Bi- 
shop’s work, merely premising that we have omitted 
the first nine chapters, relating to the mechanical 
powers, as they have been much better treated of by 
Ferguson, and other modern writers on mechanics 
and natural philosophy. 

Se 





MATHEMATICAL MAGIC, 
OR THE WONDERS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED BY 
MECHANICAL GEOMETRY. 
BY J. WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 


London: printed for Richard Baldwin, 1691. 
—<—>— 


CHAPTER X. 
An Inquiry into the magnificent Works of the Ancients, 
which much exceeding our later times, may seem toinfer 

@ decay in these Mechanical Arts. R 

_ Thus have I briefly treated concerning the general prin- 
ciples of mechanics, together with the dusting proportions 
betwixt the weight and the power in each several facuit 
of it; whence it is easy to conceive the truth and 
of those famous ancient monuments, which seem almost 
incredible to these fi ing. ages. And because many of 
them recorded by antiquity were of such vast labour and 
magnificence, and so mightily Giepeopastionstte to human 
strength, it shall not, therefore, be impertinent unto the 
purpose I aim at, for to specify some of the most remarta- 
able amongst them, and to inquire into the means and 
occasion upon which they were first attempted. 

Amongst the Egyptians, we read of divers pyramids, of 
80 vast a Magnitude, as time itself, in the space of somany 
hundred years, hath not yet devoured. Herodotus mep- 
tions one of them erected by Cleopes, an Egyptian King, 
wherein there was not any one stone less than 30 feet long, 
all of them being fetched from Arabia. And not much 
after, the same author relates, how Amasis, another 
tian, made himself a house of one entire stone, which was 
twenty-one cubits long, fourteen broad, and eight high. 
The same Amasis is reported to have made the statue Of a 
sphinx, or Egyptian cat, all of one single stone, whose 
length was 143 feet, its height sixty-two Feet, the compass 
of this statue’s head containing 102 To one of the . 
Egpytian temples consecrated to Jupiter, there is related 
to be an obelisk, consisting of four smaragds or emeralds ; 
the whole is forty cubits high, four cubits broad at the bot- 
tom, and two at the top. Sesostris, the King of Egpyt, ina 
temple at Memphis, dedicated to Vulcan, is reported to 
have erected two statues, one for himself, the other for his 
wife, both consisting of two several stones, each of which 
was thirty cubits high. 

Amongst the Jews we read, in Sacred Writ, of Solomon’s 
Temple, which, for its state and magnificence, might have 
been r amongst the other wonders of the 













world; w besides the great riches of the materials, : 
there were works too of as.great labour. Pillars of brass, 
eighteen cubits high and twelve cubits round, and great and 
costl founda of it. Josephus tells us, 
others forty-five cubits 
of white marble, 4 rubit oye cu geo | 
five high, And whi the greatest wonder, the old 
wall itself was situated'on a stéep rising ground, and yet 


the hills upon it, on the tops of which these towers were 
placed, were about thirty cubits high, that itis scarce ima- 
ginable by what strength so many stones of such great 
magnitude be conveyed to so high a 

















s the discoveries which might be thereby made in 
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dense medium before they appear to be at their ease. 


Amongst the Grecians we read of the Ephesian “Temple, 
dedicated to Diana, wherein : 
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of so many several stones, each of them ne feet high, 
being all taken out of the quarries in Asia. It is storied 
also of the brazen Colossus, or great statue in the Island 
of Rhodes, that it was seventy cubits high; the thumbs 
of it being so big that no man could grasp one of them 
about with both his arms; when it stood upright, a shi 
might have passed betwixt the legs of it, with all its sails 
fully displayed: being thrown down by an earthquake, 
the brass of it did load 900 camels. But above all ancient 
designs to this purpose, that would have been most won- 
derful which a Grecian architect did propound unto 
Alexander, to cut the mountain Athos into the form of a 
statue, which, in his right hand, should hold a town ca- 
pable of ten thousand men; and, in his left, a vessel to 
receive all the water that flowed from the several springs 
in the mountain. But whether Alexander, in his ambition, 
did fear that such an idol should have more honour than 
he himself, or whether, in his good husbandry, he thought: 
that such a microcosm (if I may so style it) would have 
cost him almost as much as the conquering of this great 
world, or whatever else was the reason, he refused to 
attempt it. 

Amongst the Romans we read of a brazen Colossus, 
made at the command and charge of Nero, which was. 
120 feet high. Martial calls it Sydereus, or starry :— 

Hic ubt Sydereus proprius vidit astra Colossus. 

And it is storied of M. Curio, that he erected two the- 

atres, sufficiently capacious of people, contrived moveable 

n certain hinges. Sometimes there were several plays 
and shows in each of them, neither being any disturbance 
to the other; and sometimes they were both turned about, 
with the people in them, and the ends meeting together 
did make a perfect amphitheatre, so that the spectators 
which were in either of them might jointly behold the 
same spectacles. 

There were, besides, at Rome, sundry obelisks, made 
of so many entire stones, some of them forty, some eighty, 
and others ninety cubits high. The chief of them were 
brought out of Egypt, where they were dug out of divers 

ies, and, being wrought into form, were afterwards 
(not without incredible labour and infinite charges,) con- 
veyed unto Rome. In the year 1586, there was erected an 
old obelisk, which had been formerly dedicated unto the 
memory of Julius Cesar. It was one solid stone, being 
an ophite, or kind of spotted marble. The height of it 
was 107 feet, the breadth of it at the bottom was twelve 
feet, at the top eight feet, Its whole weight is reckoned 
to be 956,148 pounds, besides the heaviness of all those 
instruments that were used about it, which (as it is thought) 
could not amount to less than 1,042,824 pounds. It was 
transplaced, at the charges of Pope Sixtus V., from the 
left side of the Vatican unto a more eminent place, about 
100 feet off, where now it stands. The moving of this 
obelisk is celebrated by the writings of above fifty-six seve- 
ral authors, (saith Monantholius,) all of them mentioning 
it, not without much wonder and praise. Now, if it seem 
so strange and glorious an attempt to move this obelisk 
for so litile a space, what then may we think of the car- 
riage of it out of Egypt, and divers other far greater works 
performed by antiquity? This may seem to infer that 
these mechanical arts are now lost and decayed, amongst 
the many other ruins of time, which yet, notwithstanding, 
cannot be granted, without much ingratitude to those 
learned men whose labours in this kind we enjoy and may 
justly boast of. And, therefore, for our better understand. 
ing of these particulars, it will not be amiss to inquire 
both why, and how, such works should be performed in 
those former and ruder ages, which are not, and (as it 
should seem,) cannot be effected in these later and more 
learned times. In the examination of which, we shall 
find that it is not the want of art that disables us for them, 
since these mechanical discoveries are altogether as perfect, 
and, I think, much more exact, now, than they were 
heretofore; but, it is because we have not either the same 
motives to attempt such works, or the same means to effect 
them, as the ancients had. 

(To be continued.) 
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Biographical Metices. 
MEMOIRS OF GENER. ER. 
AL MILL 
(Continued from our last.) 
or + 
We continue our extracts from this excellent work, 
which is now on the eve of publication, and will excite 
more than common interest. To show the patriotism 





sage:—‘* The 2d December was an interesting day at 
Supe. Twenty-two officers and eighty-five non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates were landed from a lugger. 
These unfortunate men had been released, in pursuance 
of the agreement between the viceroy and Gen San 
Martin for an exchange of prisoners. They were ly 
survivors of upwards of a thousand patriots, who uiam 
made prisoners in the early part of the revolution, on the 
plains of Buenos Ayres, or in Upper Peru. Shackled tg 
gether, they had been forced to march from four to six 
hundred leagues, and were afterwards immured in the dis- 
mal casements of the castles of Callao. 

*©In order to induce the prisoners to become apostates 
to the cause they had espoused, specious offers were made 
by the viceroy to all who would enter the royalist service : 
when allurements proved unavailing, he threatened them 
with the death due to rebels, whilst the priesthoed refused 
them the consolations of religion at the dying hour. To 
aman they adhered firmly to the principles for which they 
had fought, but not more than one out of ten outlived the 
horrors of nine years of such imprisonment. 

‘* Tt was an affecting sight to witness the arrival of those 
heroic survivors. Their wan sallow countenances, their 
meagre forms, and tottering gait, bespoke the fatal inroads 
which prolonged captivity, under such ferocious gaolers, had 
made in their constitutions. They were, of course, re- 
ceived with open arms by the officers and soldiers of San 
Martin, amongst whom they recognised many of their old 
companions in arms. 

**General San Martin gave these devoted soldiers the 
option of returning to their homes; but such was their 
enthusiasm, that all volunteered to serve in the liberating 
army, to promote the cause of their country, and avenge 
their own individual wrongs. Several of them died in a 
short time, in consequence of the sudden change from im- 
prisonment to a life of liberty; others were afterwards 
killed in action. Of the whole number, perhaps there are 
not twenty alive at this day. 

** It would be well for the republican governments to 
seek out the remnant of these brave unfortunates, and to 
make the remainder of their days glide off in ease and 
comfort.”’ i. 276—278. 

The following particulars relating to the motley erews 
of South American ships, are worth copying :—‘* The 
crews of the transports were a medley of English, North 
Americans, French, Dutch, and Creoles. Many of the 
masters were natives, who could, with difficulty, make 
themselves understood by the majority of their crew. The 
vessels had been well provisioned and watered for fifty 
days, and it was supposed that the voyage would hardly 
last half that time. 

‘* The men behaved exceedingly well on the passage, 
and an air of contentment pervaded the performance of 
all their duties. They were devotedly attached to their 
officers ; extremely subordinate; cleanly in their persons 
and births; and sensibly alive to the smallest act of kind. 
ness or attention. Three-fourths of the legion were abori- 
gines, and many of them could not speak any language 
but their own, the Quechua, when they joined the corps; 
but they soon learned the words of command in Spanish, 
and their duty as soldiers, all of which was taught agree- 
ably to the Spanish regulations. They are generally of 
rather low stature, robust, and beardless, with a bright 
brown complexion. The rest of the men were mulattos, 
some blacks, and a few white cregles, who were generally 
non-commissioned officers. The band was excellent, and 
consisted of twenty-two; twelve of them played by note. 
The salary of the master of the band was fifty-four dollars 
per month. The music beguiled many a tedious hour, 
and in the evenings and the moonlight nights the Indians 
would chant their yararvis, (plaintive melodies,) while the 
loquacious mulattos related stories, or, with the’ whites, 
sang the favourite airs of Lima, for which dissipated city 
the natives cherish an enthusiastic attachment. The offi- 








which animated a number of the brave men who achieved 
the freedom of Peru, we copy the following striking pas- 


eers on the quarter-deck sang patriotic and national songs ; 


ing good voices, and great taste for music. 
Bnce and reserve maintained, perhaps use. 
men in some European armies, did no’ 
e patriots. They would often converse] 
with their officers, and speak of their native villages and 
the pleasures they had left behind ; yet, on this account 

no undue freedom was ever taken. On the contrary, th 

condescending familiarity of the officers heightened the 
affection of the soldiers without decreasing their respect 
These ties of regard between officers and men are often 
found to be, in time of peril, more strong and effectiv 

than the deference produced by cold severity, which, if 
once allowed to relax, is not replaced by any. equivalen 
result from mere respect and obedience.” ii. p. 9—11. 

Pylades and Orestes were not firmer friends than the 
two patriots commemorated in the following passage. 
Such names are worthy of immortality.—** Lieutenant 
Colonel de la Rosa and Major Tarramona had served to 
gether as cadets in the same royalist corps. They bot 
transferred their services to their country at the same time, 
and both received captaincies in the Peruvian legion of th 
guard, soon after it was formed. At the theatre, at th 
bull-fight, at the ball, at the promenade, or in the field 
they were inseparable. Their conduct at the battle o 
Torata was equally heroic. They advanced several yard 
in front of their battalion, to within musket-shot of th 
enemy’s line, when La Rosa called out, * Here are 
Rosa and Tarramona, once cadets in the royal army, b 
now of the Peruvian legion, and who desire nothing mor 
eagerly than to fight for their country. Come on, the 
Spaniards, and try the courage of the legion.’ La Ros 
and Tarramona retired unhurt amidst a shower of musket 
baHs. Their contempt of danger inspired their soldie 
with enthusiastic valour. The battalion repulsed sever: 
successive charges, and did not retire until it was reduc 
to one-fourth of its original number. La Rosa conducte 
the retreat with as much skill as coolness, but, unhappil 
both he and his friend Tarramona were killed at the sam 
time, at Iquique, each at the early age of twenty-iw 
years, and both were buried in one grave.” ii. 23. 

The following brief anecdote is curious :—** Colon 
Flores has a sister who is so very deaf as not to be able 4 
hear the loudest thunder. She understands all that is sai 
by watching the motion of the lips of the speaker. . Inad 
dressing her it is not necessary to articulate sounds, ar 
this was proved in the presence of Colonel Miller, upo 
questions which he proposed, and to which she gave t 
readiest answers. The family affirm that she can, wi 
almost equal facility, understand what is said by watchi 
the shadow of the lips on a wall. She is married to 
French gentleman, who, not speaking the Spanish lay 
guage fluently, she does not so readily understand. The 
children, therefore, often perform the office of interpreter 
although none appeared to have been necessary previo 
to tying the matrimonial knot.” ii. 29. 

To give our readers an idea of the country in whi 
General Miller has signalized himself, we copy the fd 
lowing excellent description of the coast of Peru. 


** As the operations which have been so minutely ¢ 
scribed were performed in a country little known, and ve 
different from any part of Europe, it may not be out 
place to give a sketch of its features, and of some of 
peculiarities. 

** The coast of Peru may be said to consist of a line 
sandy desert, five hundred leagues in length, the bread 
varying from seven to above fifty miles, as the seve 
branches of the Andes approach to, or recede from, 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. It presents great inequalit 
of surface, and has the appearance of having once foro 
a part of the bed of the adjoining ocean. Were it not 
the stupendous back ground, which gives to every ot 
object a comparatively diminutive outline, the sand 
might sometimes be called mountains. The long lin 
desert is intersected by rivers and streams, which are § 
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SE 
apart. The narrow strips on each bank.o€ every stream 
are peopled in proportion to the supply During 


the rainy season in the interior, or from elting of 
the snows upon the Andes, the great riv the coast 
swell prodigiously, and can be crossed only by means of a 
balsa, which is a raft or framework, fastened upon four 
pull-hides sewed yp, made air tight, and filled with wind. 
A few of the large rivers reach the sea, but most of those 
of the second order are consumed in irrigating the culti- 
vated patches, or are absorbed by the encompassing desert, 
where it never rains; where neither birds, beasts, nor rep- 
tiles are ever seen, and where a blade of vegetation never 
grew. Sometimes a rill of water bubbles up, and is lost 
within the space of a hundred yards. Very often the 
banks of the rivers are too steep and rugged to admit of 
the water being applied to the purposes of irrigation ; con- 
sequently, the surrounding country cannot be cultivated. 
No stranger can travel from valley to valley, as the inha- 
bited strips are inappropriately called, without a guide ; 
for the only indication that the desert has been trodden 
before, is an occasional cluster of bones, the remains of 
beasts of burden that have perished. The sand is fre- 
quently raised into immense clouds by the wind, to the 
great annoyance of the traveller, who generally rides with 
his face muffled up: The'obstacles to moving a body of 
troops from one point to another in this country can only 
be appreciated by military men who have had to contend 
against them. But description, unaccompanied by a 
statement of faets, will fall short of conveying even a faint 
idea of the horrors of the desert. 

‘¢ Jt is not a rare circumstance for the most experienced 
vaquianos, or guides, to loge themselves. In that case, 
terror instantly reduces them to a state of positive insanity. 
Unless they recover the path by chance, or are fortunate 
enough to see other travellers loom above the horizon, 
they inevitably perish, and their fate is no more knewn 
than that of a’ship which founders unseen in the distant 
ocean. In the desert, a puff of wind obliterates the foot- 
steps of a column of soldiers. 

** The vaquianos are, nevertheless, very expert, and re- 
gulate their course by circumstances unobservable to the 
casual traveller. When Colonel Miller galloped across 
the desert of Siguas, ten leagues in breadth, he expressed 
some doubts to the guides as to whether they were in the 
proper direction. They told him that so long as a bright 
star, which they pointed out, wasin sight, there was no 
danger of losing themselves. They remarked, that as the 
wind ‘always blew ftom the same quarter, they had only 
to keep the breeze in their left eye, to make the valley of 
Vitor. However, detachments, and even entire corps of 
the army, often have been known to lose themselves for a 
eonsiderable time. 

** When the remains of General Alvarado’s army were 
on the passage by sea, from the Puertos Intermedios to 
Lima, in 1828, a transport conveying above three hundred 
eavalry got on shore, and went to pieces twelve leagues 
south of Pisco, and fourteen leagues west of Ica. All 
hands escaped on shore, but, in attempting to find their 
way to Pisco, they lost themselves for thirty-six hours, 
and became bewildered by despair. On the wreck being 
known at Pisco, a regiment of cavalry was ordered out 
with a supply of water to pick up the wanderers. The 
ecemmanding’ officer of the wretched soldiers, Colonel 
Lavalle, was one of the survivors, and has recounted the 
sufferings of the party in that dreadful calamity. He had 
an‘orderly. who had fought by his side at Chacabuco, 
Maypo,-Nasca; Pasco, Rio Bamba, and ‘Pinchincha, and 
who had on one occasion saved the Colonel’s life at the 
risk of his own, but who was now as insensible to the 
distresses of his master as to those of his comrades. Over- 
édivie by fatigue, the unfortunate men would sometimes 
drop upon the burning surface, and’ tear up the-sand in 
search of water with agonizing fury. After proceeding 
some leagues; a few date trees were discovered at.a dis- 
tance, near the-roote:of which water is alwaysto be found. 
A feeble cry of joy issued ftonr the parched tongues of the 


foremost. It was not given to encourage those in the 
rear, but was an involuntary expression of internal feel- 
ings, animated by a glimpse of the palms towering in the 
distance. All in sight immediately quickened their pace, 
but numbers fell lifeless before they could reach the much- 
desired: place. Those who had strength enough left to 
ae began to excavate, and found water which 
w e and muddy. The rush of the almost breathless 
throng rendered it at first impossible for any to satisfy the 
cravings of their thirst. Beyond the friendly palms, none 
had the courage to advance, but dropped or spread them- 
selves around in fixed and mute despair. 

** At length the hussars sent from Pisco, appeared in 
sight. Indescribable emotions of joy were felt rather than 
expressed, for all had by this time become nearly speech- 
less. Not one thought more of his fellow-sufferers than 
if he alone lay panting in the desert. Even those thoughts 
of home, of family, and of friends, which are the last to 
quit their hold upon the memory at the hour of death in 
a foreign land, even those tender recollections appeared to 
have vanished from every mind. Their first joyful emo- 
tions were chilled by unutterable anxieties, lest their 
hoped-for deliverers should not shape their course towards 
the date trees, and all were too weak for one to stand up 
and make a signal. They could turn their glazed eyes 
upon the horsemen, and form a silent hope, but that was 
all, for not a word was spoken. They were, however, at 
last delivered from a state of frightful suspense by the 
arrival of the hussars, who poured water down the burn- 
ing throats of the men as they lay extended on the 
ground, unable to stir, or to ask for the delicious draught, 
or te give thanks for it, excepting by an expression of 
delight which faintly beamed on their features. Many 
drew their last breath before relief could be administered, 
and nearly one hundred unburied corpses which strewed 
the dreary waste will, for ages, mark che calamitous route. 


** It is not an unusual circumstance for soldiers to drop 
down dead, or to see the blood gush out from their ears 
and nostrils as they march, sometimes ankle deep in sand. 
On one occasion, six hundred men marched from Arica 
to the valley of Luta, only four leagues distant: six men 
died on the march, and forty more would have perished, 
had they not been immediately relieved by copious bleed- 
ing. 

‘* Perhaps nothing will more clearly convey an idea of 
the distance between one habitable spot and another, or 
the stupendous inequalities of the intervening ground, 
than quotations from loeal traditions, which state that 
between Atico and Chaparra there is a valley inhabited, 
as is supposed, by descendants of the ancient Peruvians, 
and which was unexpectedly fallen in with by one Na- 
varro, of Chaparra, who, having lost his way, came upon 
it in the night. He saw lights, and heard voices, but he 
was afraid to descend into the valley. He reported the 
circumstance when he arrived at home, and several par- 
ties afterwards set out upon a journey of discovery, but 
not one succeeded. This was related by Don Juan de 
Neira y Caravajal, living at Chaparra in 1822, who 
remembered Navarro, and had often heard-him mention 
the circumstance. 

S* [t is also asserted, that there is another unknown valley 
between Chorounga and Majes, which was once seen by 
chance, like the first mentioned, and which has also 
baffled every attempt to discover it a second time with 
sufficient force to insure egress, it being. supposed that 
any person entering singly would be immediately slain, or 
detained for life. 

“ These accounts are not generally believed by those 
dwelling in the neighbourhood, and best qualified to form 
a correct opinion ; but the bare admission ef the possi- 
bility of the existence of’ sich valleys by people accus- 
tomed to explore the ‘most'uninviting’ regions in seatch of 
mines, may give some nofion of the extraordinary country 
where the works of nature aze upon a scale equally grand, 





‘terrific, aud sublime.” 





AMatural History. 


ALLIGATORS. 
—_— 


The following singular (and, but for the authority, 
almost incredible) fact in natural history appears in a 
recent work called ‘Recollections of a Three Years" 
Service in Colombia, by an officer of the Colombian 
navy :”—** There were hundreds of my old acquaintances, 
the alligators, who were: usually to be seen lying on the 
top of the water with their mouths open, ever and anon 
closing them with a horrible crash upon some luckless 
fish, which the force of the current had conveyed into 
them. In the course of the voyage I had an opportunity 
of ascertaining a fact concerning these creatures, which 
I do not recollect to have observed in the natural history 
of them. The Indians told me that, previously to their 
going in search of prey, they always swallow a stone, 
that, by the additional weight of it, they may be enabled 
to dive with the greater celerity, and drag whatever they 
may seize under the water with them with ease. They 
have frequently been known on this river, where they are 
exceedingly large and rapacious, to draw men and horses 
in an instant out of sight. Not giving implicit credit to 
this statement of the Indians, I determined to ascertain if 
it were true, and mentioned my intention to his Excel- 
lency, who assured me the Indians were correct ; and, for 
the sake of amusement, consented to shoot some to con 
vince me. The only parts where they are vulnerable to 
musket-shot, are on the dirty white part of the skin along 
the chest and abdomen, and ina space of about three 
inches in breadth behind each ear. The former can sele 
dom be aimed at, and we therefore tried at the latter. 
Bolivar, whose aim was certain, shot at, and killed, 
several with a rifle, in all of which, when opened, were 
found stones, varying in weight according to the size of 
the animal. The largest killed was about seventeen feet 
in length, and bad within him a stone weighing abdut'60 
or 70 pounds. The Indians, whose occupation obli 
them to be always on the river, or close to its banks, said, 
that they have frequently observed the young ones in the 
morning, swallowing small stones at the side, under thé 
shelter of the wood, before they searched for their victims, 
and depositing them ‘at night in a place of safety.” 








THE CROCODILE. 

Herodotus, the historian, in noticing the crocodile, says, 
‘* When the crocodile feeds in the Nile, the inside of his 
mouth is always covered with bdella (a term which the 
translators have improperly rendered by that of leech.) 
All birds, except one, fly from the crocodile, but this one 
bird, the Trochiles, on the contrary, flies towards him 
with the p cpa eagerness, and renders him a very gteat 
service; for every time that the crocodile comes to the 
land to sleep, and when he lies stretched out with his jawe 
open, the Trochilos enters and establishes: itself in his 
mouth, and frees him from the bdella which he finds there. 
The crocodile is grateful, and never does any harm to the 
litile bird who performs for him this good office.” M. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in a paper recently communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences, demonstrates the correctness of 
this description of Herodotus, which many authors have 
regarded as fabulous ; he says, ‘* that this bird is seen every 
where on the banks of the Nile; and M. Geoffroy having 
succeeded in procuring one, recognised it as belonging toa 
species already described by Hasselquist, under the name 
of Charadrius Aigyptius. There is in France a bird very 
like it, if not precisely the same, namely, the small ringed 
plover. When the crocodile reposes on the land he is at- 
tacked by innumerable swarms of insects. His mouth is 
not so hermetically sealed as to prevent them from in- 
troducing themselves; and they eign in such vast num- 
bers, that the inner surface of his palate, which is natu- 
rally of a bright yellow, appears to be covered with a 
brownish-bl crust. All these sucking insects drive 
their stings into the orifice of the —_ which are nu- 
merous in the mouth of the crocodile. It is then that the 
little plover, who follows him everywhere, comes to his 
succour, and delivers him from these troublesome enemies ; 
and that without any danger to himself, for the crocodile 
is always careful when he‘is going to shut his mouth to 
make some motion -which warns the little bird to fly away. 
At St. Domingo there is a crocodile which so nearly re- 
sembles those of Egypt, that M. Geoffroy could not diss 
tinguish them without great difficulty, This crocodile ig 
also attacked by the gnats, from which he would have nu 
means of delivering himself (his tongue, like that of the 
crocodile of the Nile, being fixed) if a bird of a particular 
— did not give him the same assistance that the croco. 

ile of tke Nile receives from the little plover:”” 











THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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TO THE SETTING SUN. 
——— 


Like a warrior returned from victory won, 

There is glory around thee, beautiful Sun ! 

And thou bid’st a farewell to the western skies, 
Again, on the morrow, exulting to rise ; 
And the dawn shall thy splendours, all dazzling, unfold, 
And array thee, proud Orb! in thy crimson and gold. 
Oh, beauteous thy rising! but dearer to me 
Is the hour of thy setting beneath the blue sea; 
For then, with dear Fancy, how soothing to soar, 
And think of the scenes we shall visit no more ! 
Of the dead, and the absent,—and ah, of lang syne, 
And with Memory linger, and fondly entwine 
A chapletiof roses to days that are gone, 

.nd the dear joyous past that will never return ! 

nd visions yet deeper, bright visions are thine, 
High thoughts of the future, and dreamings divine ; 
And an emblem art thou of mortality’s close, 
Of the glory that hallows the sleeper’s repose ; 
An emblem triumphant of that blissful hour, 
When dissolved, and for ever, the tyrant Death’s power ! 


Oh, beautiful Sun ! in thy farewell hour blest, 
Thou monitor dear to the sensitive breast; 
Still the barrier o’erleap of this cold frozen world, 
Still, still as I gaze, the bright portals unfold, 
And the Paradise show, the land of delight, 
The kingdom of Peace, the city of Light! 
Oh, tell of that hour, thou beautiful Sun, 
When mortal shall put immortality on ; 
When Time, with its trials, and changes, shall cease, 
And the heart, the worn heart, find forgiveness and peace ! 


Farewell to thee, glorious, all-beautiful Sun ! 
Thy race is accomplished, thy bidding is done; 
Fare thee well, fare thee well, and oh! that like thine, 
Be my hour of departure, life’s final decline ; 
Then peaceful, nay, joyous, that last hour shall be, 
And death, and the grave, have no terrors for me! 
Liverpool. G. 





EeEE__————————e 


THE KENITE, 
— = 
«Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in 
a rock; nevertheless, the Kenite shall be wasted,” &c. &c.— 
Nwm, xxiv. 21, 22. 
:_—- 
Child of a mighty race 
Strong is thy dwelling: place, 
And thy high nest is the rock of the mountain : 
Many a vale is thine, 
Rich with the corn and wine, 
Flowers of the hill-side, and streams of the fountain. 


Sad yet thy doom shall be, 
Foemen shall carry thee 
Far from thy blue hills and rock-guarded barrier ; 
Strown on the battle-field 
Banner and spear and shield, 
Helmet, and plume, and the pride of the warrior. 


Fierce and resistlessly 
Assyr shall carry thee, 
Princes and chieftains be scatter’d before him ; 
Lo! on the battle-day, 
Far on his vengeful way, 
Heaven is his guide, and its banner is o’er him. 








Child of a lofty race, 
Dark is thy dwelling-place, _ 
Darker the storm that shall break on thy nation: 
Lone as the wilderness, 
Prey to the merciless, — 
Gloom, for thy brightness ;—for joy, desolation ! 
Liverpool, H, 





The following song was written at the request of the 
late Mr. Rae, and sung for his benefit at the Liverpool 
Theatre in 1811, at a time when the appearance of a 
comet was the subject of general conversation, and no 
little consternation. The object of the writer was to ridi- 
cule those extravagant notions in which speculative philo- 
sophers had indulged respecting the nature and destination 
of comets; and if any reader, more fastidious than usual, 
should take exception to the verse beginning ‘** Some 
think ’tis the devil’s own spot,” &c., we beg to say, in 
extenuation of any apparent irreverence or levity, that the 
notion that comets, by their alternate proximity to, and 
distance from, the sun, were intended as a kind of pur- 
gatory for sinners, has been seriously entertained by very 
pious persons. There is, indeed, no conjecture, however 
absurd, which is introduced in the song, which has not 
been seriously entertained at some period. This must be 
the writer’s excuse for any apparent levity in the compo- 
sition. The verse conveying a pun upon the name of Mr. 
Rae, who, on the evening of his benefit, played the part 
of Benedict, is here appended merely as a note, as the 
writer is rather ashamed of a sorry joke, although it told 
very well at the time it was hazarded.* 

—__ 
THE COMET. 
AS SUNG AT MR. RAE’S BENEFIT, BY MR. TAYLEURE. 


Since you’re always for something that’s new, 
And the S/ars are all set out for London, 
We'll try if a Comet will do 
*Stead of Emery, Johnstone, and Munden :— 
Of this Comet you all have heard speak, 
And, no doubt, have all seen the dread sight, 
Which makes all the old women quake, 
With its great fiery tail, ev’ry mght !— 
Chorus. 
Oh! this Comet! this Comet ! 
It kicks up a terrible rout ! 
Some mischief will surely come from it ; 
I wish it was once fairly out! 


Astronomers long had been spying, 
To catch him each night as he rose; 
And through their long telescopes trying, 
To bring him quite close to their nose : 
His track, they found out with much pain, 
Lay ’twixt the Great Bear and the Dragon ; 
And as he came post, it was plain, 
He must soon overtake Charley’s waggon. 
Oh! this Comet ! &c. 


The word Comet, as scholars declare, 

Is from Coma, in Latin,—a Wig !— 
And the tail is a great bush of hair, 

Which he wears tied behind like a pig! 
The length of this wonderful tail 

Has produc’d learned squabbles and broils ; 
Though the diff’rence that seems to prevail 

Is but—a few millions of miles! ! 

Oh! this Comet! &c. 


For fear this long tail of fine hair 
Should be singed by the heat of the Sun, 
This Comet attack’d the Great Bear, 
Or its Wig it would soon have been done:— 
For Bear’s Grease, our barbers declare, 
Will make the hairs grow, where they fail; 
So the Comet he frizzled the bear, 
And in the fat grease dipt his tail. 
Oh! this Comet! &c. 
* The fishwomen are in a fright, 
(And one’s blood it runs cold at the notion,) 
Lest this Comet on Earth should alight, 
And fry all the fish in the ocean! 
But this fancy, we hope is not true, 
For if it should so serve the fish, 
’T will put our poor Rar in a stew, 
And Benedict certainly dish! 
Oh! this Comet! &e, 









Like or a Newcastle barque, 
Lest t solar light should be done, 
A phers left in the dark ; 





ink tis the Devil’s own spot, 
Which to punish poor sinners he’s chosen, 
Where, one half of their time they’re red hot ! 
And then,—for a change,—they are frozen ! 
Oh! this Comet! &c. 


Should this Comet approach us too near, 
’Tis fear’d by astronomers sage, 
It may alter the length of our year, 
And no one will know his own age! 
Others fear, should he be taken ill 
On his journey,—but, sure, they cajole us, 
He may swallow the Moon for a pill ! 
Or gulp down the Earth for a bolus !!! 
Oh! this Comet! &c. 
Bonaparte’s a Comet on Earth, 
With War and its plagues in his train ; 
In his track he brings famine and dearth, 
And his aspect now low'rs upon Spain : 
If ever this plague of our day, 
For Old England should dare to set sail, 
May the Comet o’ertake him half way, 
And carry him off on his tail. 
Oh! this Comet! &c. 
SRS 


The Third Report of that most interesting ‘body, The 
Female Society cf Birmingham, &c., for the Relief of 
British Negro Slaves, has just reached us. We have not 
yet had leisure to peruse it, but we shall not fail to notice 
its contents in the next Mercury and Kaleidoscope. In the 
meantime, we shall here insert the introductory address. 


THE SLAVE’S ADDRESS TO BRITISH LADIES. 





—>_— 
Natives of a land of glory, 
Daughters of the good and brave, 
Hear the injured Negro’s story, 
Hear, and help the kneeling Slave. 
Think, how nought but death can sever 
Your lov’d children from your hold ; 
Still alive—but lost for ever— 
Ours are parted, bought and sold ! 
Seize the ev’ry favouring season— 
Scorning censure or applause ; 
Justice, Truth, Religion, Reason, 
Are your Leaders in the cause ! 
Follow !—faithful, firm, confiding,— 
Spread our wrongs from shore to shore ; 
Mercy’s God your efforts guiding, 
Slavery shall be known no more. 
SUSANNAH Watts. 





A SIMILE, 
—. 

*Tis night—the earth and the starry scheme 
Lie hushed as in sleep that knows no dream ; 
Through heaven’s wide vault, o’er-arching all, 
The clouds unfurl their dusky pall. 
But, lo! a change athwart the sky,— 
The veil is rent,—the moon rides high. 
With the full heart’s intense delight 
The pilgrim hails the Queen of Night. 


*Tis thus with life; we journey on; 
Care shrouds the bliss of times by-gone ; 
Yet rise, howe’er our lot be cast, 

New joys, emerging from the past ; 

One light still dawns, with holiest ray, 
To cheer our loneliest, gloomiest way,— 
*Tis the blest star of Sympathy ; 

The star, sweet friend ! I hail in thee! 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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(ORIGINAL.) 





THE UNKNOWN.—(coNncLUDED.) 
pa 


Written for the Kaleidoscope. 


At home I was a slave to myself, and a tyrant to those 
around me}; in the world I was wholly different; at least 
my selfishness assumed a nobler character—was more in- 
directly gratified. I had applied, with an industry incon- 
sistent with my character, to the profession I had em- 
braced; I had a well-grounded knowledge of the law, I 
studied the graces of elocution, and, by an honourable 
and manly mode of proceeding, I procured myself the 
esteem of all who knew me. I had a prepossessing ap- 
pearance, my figure was tall and graceful; and, in plead- 
ing the cause of my clients, I took care that my diction 
should be as classical and correct as my voice was full and 
harmonious. In justice to my own character, I must add, 
that many of my faults arose from my injudicious educa- 
tion; my errors were offered to me by indulgence; my 
virtues were the fruits of a vigorous. mind and a clear 
judgment, that sometimes were powerful enough to burst 





through the trammels of early habit. 

During my residence at Eton, I formed an intimacy 
with a young gentleman of good fortune and family, 
whose name was Lewis. Our friendship had, at first, the 
usual fate of school-intimacies—we were thrown into dif- 
ferent situations in life, and saw nothing of each other for 
some years. In time, however, I became known as an 
advocate of some eminence, and I was agreeably surprised 
by a visit from Lewis, who came to my chambers to con- 
sult with me relative to a Jawsuit, in which he was indi« 
rectly concerned. A lady, with whom he was on the point 
of marriage, found that her fortune was unjustly detained 
from her by her guardian; there seemed to be little doubt 
that the cause, if well conducted, would be determined in 
her favour. I undertook to plead for her, and anxiously 
awaited the day of trial. 

Lewis had described her to me as possessed of the great- 
est beauty, and the highest accomplishments ¢ I was full 
of enthusiasm in the cause of grace, friendship, and love; 
I went beyond myself in eloquence, and came off tri. 
umphant. 

In a few days I was introduced to Augusta Waldwin, 
—the praises of her lover were cold in comparison to her 
deserts ; and from that hour [ burnt with an uncontrolable 
desire to call her mine. She was of the first order of fine 
forms; but her natural charms were as nothing compared 
to the finished elegance of her manners, the grace of her 








motion, the eloquence of her language, the witchery of 
her eye. She could not perform the smallest action of her 
life without charming the beholder ;—if she was silent, 
the enraptured admiration mutely gazed upon her;—if 
she spoke, every sense, even reason herself, bowed before 
her power. Years have passed over me since I first beheld 
her, and the fire of life now burns feebly in my bosom ; 
but, though I have drained the bitter cup of life to its 
very dregs, the remembrance of what Augusta then was 
has sweetened the most poisonous drop of that nauseous 
draught. But she has passed from the earth, and neither 
child nor kindred perpetuates her beauty or her name. 





/ It was not, as I now think, perfectly prudent in my 


friend to introduce me to such a paragon of loveliness ; 
‘yet he could not suppose that I should so far transgress 
the rules of honour as to break through my engagements 
with Emma Gordon, or endeavour to prevail oi Augusta” 
to become my wife. I had not myself any determination | 
te act so basely—I did not premeditate to rob my friend | 
of his treasure; but I was to blame in not flying from | 
her presence the moment I became conscious of her power. | 
I should not have staid to listen to her voice, or to gaze | 
upon her eyes; or have endeavoured, as I constantly did, | 
to assure myself that, in every thing, her sentiments were | 


like mine. I began to encourage a hope that she pre- 
ferred me to Lewis—that she admired me for her aspira- 
tions after distinction ; and her smile of approbation be- 
came the chief reward of my nightly studies and my daily 
toil. 

She was prefec:ly different from all women that I had 
seen before ; my mother, though well bred and lady-like 
in her deportment, was of the old school, somewhat stately 
in her ideas of etiquette—cold and reserved in her polite- 
ness. Emma, educated on the same principle, and natu- 
rally placid and passionless, became positively inane; and 
such females as I had elsewhere conversed with, were 
either modifications of the same species, or ran into the 
opposite extreme of levity, and appeared impertinent and 
trifling. Neither was I singular in my opinion of Au- 
gusta’s superiority—no one could withstand the magic of 
her charms—as little could they describe the power they 
bowed to. It was unseen, indefinite, indescribable; but, 
like the Promethean fire, it was subtile and ethereal, and 
it communicated intelligence to every thing it glanced 
upon, The more I compared her with my affianced bride, 
the more strongly was I urged to break through my en- 
gagements ; I was in a fever of contending passions—food 
and rest were alike hateful to me—I was incapable of 
reasoning with myself—I could not apply for advice to 
my friend ; he, of all men, it behoved me to keep in igno- 
rance of my frenzy. The same motive estranged me from 
my mother; and I sought a refuge from reflection in the 
inebriating bowl. 

There are states of mental abstraction, and of deep and 
engrossing passion, which seem so effectually to counteract 
the power of wine on the animal spirits, that men under 
their influence, can scarcely become intoxicated. Such 
was my case; and I frequently arose from the table per- 
fectly master of my faculties, but under strong excite- 
ment, and in a mood to do aught that opportunity might 
dare me to do. On one of these occasions I caught up my 
hat and pursued my way to the house of Augusta. Un- 
fortunately, for I knew it not, Lewis was in the country, 
superintending the improvement of his residence previ- 
ously to his nuptials, and the servant ushered me into the 
drawing-room. Augusta was alone, reclining on a couch 
placed in a window, whose balcony was filled with flowers. 
The sultriness of the day had left her spiritless and lan- 
guid; her eyes had little of their usual vivacity, and, 
after the interchange of common civilities, we relapsed 
into silence. 

Why should I thus harrow up my long-buried emotions 
to gratify the curiosity of one to whom I am as nothing ? 
why should I thus tear the veil from my own frailties ? 
why repeat the sophisms by which, on this eventful night, 
I won Augusta from my friend, and procured my own 
ruin? Let it suffice, that the following day she became 
my bride. 


of the world, the success of an enterprise will prove a jus+ 
tification for him that undertakes it; and that of two men 
who should, with the same means, motives, and ability, 
enter on the same pursuit, the one proving successful, and 
the other not, the fortunate one would be deemed prudent 
in his speculations, the other the reverse. I therefore 
flattered myself that a little raillery from my friends upon 
my hasty marriage would be the only consequence of my 
dishonourable conduct: I was far from anticipating the 
universal scorn that awaited me. It seemed, when I ap- 
peared among my former intimates, that I had a kind of 
moral leprosy—every one shrunk from holding the least 
communication with me;—both as a private and as a 
public character my reputation was gone. I was too 
proud to attempt to regain it; and I retired, with Augusta, 
to spend the remainder of my life in a secluded residence 
which she possessed in the north of England, and where, in 
the second year of our union, I became the delighted 
father of a lovely boy. His appearance, by awakening in 
us the feelings of pleasure that had of late been dormant, 
effectually preserved us from matrimonial ennui; for since 
I had neither fame to seek, nor fortune to win, I felt 
*6o’ercast with sorrow and supineness.” Augusta was of 
too lofty a spirit to sit down quietiy and be the butt of my 
ill-humour, as Emma Gordon had been ; she had always 
received homage, but had never paid any; and whenever 
my fickle and irritable temper seemed to intrude upon the 
quietness and comfort of the house, she withdrew to her 
own room, nor appeared again until I was perfectly master 
of myself. After the birth of Augustus, she reasoned with 
me on the impropriety of indulging my ill-humour on 
trivial occasions; and so forcibly pointed out to me the 
bad effects which my example would have upon the child, 
that I resolved to reform. I can, indeed, safely affirm, 
that I scrupulously guarded myself from betraying before 
my son the weaknesses of my character; I was unwearied 
in my attention to his welfare, and, as he grew in years, 
I was his instructor, his companion, and his friend. He 
was anoble youth; he had much of the beauty and the 
unspeakable grace of his mother; he had no mean or 
sordid feeling in his composition ; he was proud, spirited, 
and aspiring; he had the capacity for doing great actions 
—and I felt renewed in him those hopes of renown for 
my family that were for ever blasted in myself. He had 
attained his sixteenth year, and it was necessary that he 
should now become acquainted with society ; he was of an 
age to be ushered into life, but most assuredly J could not 
be his protector. I resolved, however, before I committed 
him to the care of another, from whom he might learn 
the story of my dishonour, to communicate it to him 
myself; and I chose for the time of my history the hour 
of our evening walk. 

The mansion in which I had so long resided was situated 
near the edge of an extensive common ; and, at the period 








In the first paroxysm, for it deserves no other name, of 
my happiness, I refused to think of Emma Gordon, of 
my mother, or of Lewis. I had Augusta—she was mince, 
mine only ;—how, it mattered not ; my ambition and my | 
self-love, the prevailing sins of my nature, were equally | 
gratified by the possession of such a woman, so surpassing | 
in beauty, in accomplishments, in intellect. All bliss) 
that I had known before seemed poor and tasteless com- | 
pared with this, and I revelled in the fulness of delight. | 
A letter from Lewis at length reached me; it was a par- | 
tial sedative to my heated imagination; it was indignant, | 
scornful, severe; it demanded from me the satisfaction that | 
one gentleman owes to another. I was flushed with wine 
when I answered it. I replied, ‘* that I was too happy in 
the society of the lady who had done me the honour to 
prefer me to him, to risk my life against one who had no 
wish but to lose his own; that, if he was insupportably 
weary of himself, there were ways enough to terminate 
existence without my aid.’’ The result of this insolent 


boast was, that he branded me to the world as a villain 
and a coward. . : 
It had long been a maxim with me, that, in the opinion 





of our marriage, it was unsheltered by a single tree. To 
vary my employments, as well as to increase the value of 
my property, I had planted innumerable forest trees at 
the extremity of my grounds, varying them, as the plan- 
tation approached the house, with flowering shrubs of 
every description. I was delighted with the flourishing 
appearance of my growing forest, and I contemplated, 
with a delight unusually devoid of selfishness, the hour 
when my child’s children might ramble beneath its shade 
and bless the memory of his grandsire. But of this feli- 
city did my own evil passions also disappoint me. 

T intended, with regard to my son, to communicate to 
him, without disguise, the whole facts relative to my mar- 
riage with his mother; and I hoped that nature would so 
plead for me in his bosom, that I should sink but very 
little in his esteem. I also resolved that he should be the 
mediator between me and my mother, who was still alive, 
surrounded, as I heard, by the children of Lewis and 
Emma Gordon, whose marriage had not been delayed very 
long after mine. I felt jealous that the grandmother of a 
boy like mine should lavish her regards upon those who 
were not of her kindred, particularly as Augusta had no 
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Yelative in the world to whose care we might commend 
our treasure. I hoped every thing from the prepossessing 
manners and appearance of Augustus. I even believed 
that Lewis would forget his resentment against me, and 
become the protector of my son. 

With such hopes as these I walked gaily forth, and 

conversed with Augustus upon indifferent topics until I 
had wound up my feelings to relate to him my secret. I 
found it a task more difficult than I had expected; I 
veiled my interest in it under a feigned name; I courted 
his comments upon my conduct—for I was anxious to dis- 
cover whether the lessons of virtue and honour that I had 
so carefully taught him would form the rule of his own 
life, and of his judgment upon others; or whether he 
would palliate falsehood, and countenance dishonour. 
He acted as I expected he would do; he denounced me 
as a wretch unworthy of the happiness that fell to my share; 
condemning, with the fiery ardour of unsophisticated 
youth, my double perfidy, my ingratitude and my coward- 
ice. What an inconsistent being isman! I had laboured 
for years to make my son what he was; yet I was angry 
with him because he did not disappoint me; and T hated 
him for his vehement adherence to those principles which 
I had taught him to prize. How could I now submit to 
say to him,—‘*I am the man whose conduct you have 
condemned ?” How endure the contemptuous pity, or 
the ill-repressed resentment of this boy, who was the judge 
of his father’s actions? Yet this, too, I had brought 
upon myself; I had, at my own pleasure, unlocked the 
treasnre-house of memory; I had taken from her stores 
the delicious recollections of Augusta, such as she was 
when I became enamoured of her beauty. I had revelled 
again in the happiness of the early days of my marriage ; 
but I was not to rest here: I could not forget the sub- 
sequent detestation and contempt I had been called upon 
to endure: I was maddened by the stings of self-reproach, 
and, with a frightful vehemence of manner, I revealed to 
my son that I was the man whose conduct he so severely 
reprehended. 

I know not whether he was sorry to discover that his 
father was not so perfect as he had imagined; or whether 
he was ashamed to have so severely criticised the offences 
of one so near to him ; certain it is that he was silent and 
embarrassed, and answered not the reproaches I savagely 

“poured upon him. In the rudest and most impassioned 
language I denounced him and all mankind. I was a very 
madman. 

He took my hand, probably as an attempt at pacification: 
I struck him passionately from me: he fell: his right 
temple came violently in contact with a projecting branch 
of a fallen tree; a groan escaped him; it was the last 
sound he ever uttered. 

Gracious Heavens ! if through the countless ages of eter- 
nity I am doomed to retain, unimpaired, the recollection of 
that moment, how shall I endure the undying torment ? 
It is true that I was not deliberately his executioner, but 
he was a victim to my violent and uncontrolable temper, 
and thus was the measure of my crimes completed. 
* Augustus, my son!” the woods re-echoed my cries of 
desperation and anguish; on his ear they fell unnoticed 
and unheard. I sat beside him on the ground, holding 
his cold hand in mine, and insensible of the approaching 
darkness: I was utterly unable to resolve with myself 
how I should act; how unfold to the mother the fate of 
her son. She, perhaps, might acquit me of intentional 
murder, but would the world also? I dared not encoun- 
ter its judgment on this point, and I determined to con- 
ceal the body of Augustus, and to repair, as early as pos- 
sible, to the Continent of Europe. 

I hid my victim in the underwood, and returned home 
to Augusta. She immediately inquired for her son, and 
I told her the story I had constructed for the purpose. I 
said that we had met, in our walk, with some of bis friends, 
who were setting out on an excursive tour through Eng- 
land, (so far I spoke the truth,) and that they had pre- 


journey, and, having made hasty arrangements for dis- 


displeased that he had departed without saying adieu, and 
with so little preparation for such an unusual journey : 
I was afraid that she would embarrass me by further 
inquiries, and, pleading fatigue, I retired to my dressing- 
room, whence I could descend, by a private staircase, into 
the garden. I waited, in an agony of impatience, until 
I believed that the servants were at rest. I then descended 
to the garden, and, procuring there a labourer’s spade, I 
pursued my way to the wood. I drew the body of Au- 
gustus from its hiding-place. I took it in my arms, and, 
staggering beneath its weight, I passed out of the wood 
on to the moor, by which it was skirted. Having fixed 
upon a place that seemed, from the nature of the soil, to 
offer facilities for digging his grave, I laid him on the 
earth and proceeded to perform my unholy office. From 
the hour of sunset the air had been sultry and oppressive ; 
and at midnight the thunder-storm began. At first, the 
flashes of lightning were few and transient, and their 
attendant peals were heard but at a distance ; by degrees, 
they became more vivid, and frequent and forked, and 
their light outshone that ofday. The heavens seemed to be 
tornasunder by them—the earth shook beneath the thunder 
peal—and the rain literally poured down upon me as I 
stood, bareheaded, by the grave I had prepared, the cold 
dew wrung from me by toil and terror standing thickly 
upon my brow. 

Amid this conflict of the elements I laid my first-born, 
my only son, in his last resting-place; but I delayed to 
cover him with the turf I had taken up. I was alone, in 
the midst of a barren heath, resting on my spade by the 
side of a grave, whose murdered inmate was my own 
child, the last heir of two ancient and noble families. 
Within a few hours he had been full of life—vigorous— 
happy—talented, and brave. Now, he was like the clod 
he rested upon. What had availed to him the generous 
humanity of his nature? His acquirements were as no= 
thing—his genius and his learning had not preserved him 
from the fate of the meanest kind. And what was I? 
Stupified, yet sensible amid my stupor that I was insu- 
perably wretched. I bowed not to the raging of the storm 
—it suited well with the temper of my soul. I even folded 
my arms upon my bosom, and awaited the flash of light- 
ning that should show me again the features of Augustus, 
ghastly and livid beyond expression in that awful glare. 
He was dead! yet I uttered no complaint,—I did not 
rave, nor supplicate, nor pray. The requiem over my 
boy was the pealing of the thunder. I was myself in the 
place of priest, and mourner, and herald, and mute ; and 
his tomb———-wherefore should he have one to perpetuate 
the ignominy of his sire ? 

At length I covered for ever the face of Augustus. I 
pressed the clod upon his breast.—Yes! I even trampled 
upon it to prevent it being perceived that it had been re- 
moved. I noted the spot where I had laid that fair head 
in the dust, and returned precipitately home. 

In the course of a few days I affected to receive a letter 
from. Augustus, stating that he had accompanied his 
friends to Paris, and requesting us to meet him there. I 
persuaded Augusta that we should find pleasure in such a 


charging my servants and disposing of my estate, we set 
off for the Continent. 

We arrived in Paris, and Augusta demanded her son. 
For some time I parried her inquiries; but she became so 
anxious, so earnest, about him, that I was compelled to 
impart to her the secret of his fate. She did not betray 
me,—that I expected of her,—but she shrank from me 
with unconcealed abhorrence. She hated me, as she her- 
self said, less for the passion which had so unfortunately 
proved fatal to Augustus, than for my selfish perfidy and. 
deceit, in concealing from her, at the time, so melancholy 
an event. ‘* Alas! my son,” burst from her lips, “ thy 
midnight burial was unconsecrated by thy mother’s tears, 
—that consolation might, at least, have been afforded to 
me” 
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it was; and her last moments were embittered by the 
knowledge that the body of Augustus had been discovered 
and recognised, and that common report assigned her 
husband as his murderer. The sudden disappearance of 
Augustus, and my subsequent precipitate removal from 
the estate on which I had so long resided, gave a colouring 
to the suspicion. 1 felt that I could never again revisit 
his grave. 

Augusta was interred among strangers, and I became a 
solitary wanderer upon the face of the earth. Like another 
Cain I seemed to bear about with me the curse of the 
Eternal. Whoever looked upon me hated me: Spring 
and summer, autumn and winter, passed over me un- 
noticed and unenjoyed. I became old in sorrow, yet mine 
was not a grief to kill. 

Now, however, unless my existence be supernaturally 
prolonged, I cannot be far from its termination; and 
grateful shall I feel myself for permission to escape from 
a world that has been to me one scene of sorrow and re. 
morse. Thou who hast perused this narrative, learn 
from it that it is easy to depart from probity and honour, 
and that the downward path of error, once entered upon, 
leads eapidly to thé commission of the most atrocious 
crimes,—no man having the power to say to his unbridled 
passions, ‘* thus far, but no farther shall ye go.” 

The student closed the manuscript of the Unknown ; he 
returned to his apartment, and Jooked intensely on the 
features of the dead. They betrayed, even in the com- 
posure and rigidity of death, many traces of passion, and 
of consuming sorrow; but no one might have presumed 
to say, from only viewing the remains of that once noble 
countenance, ** This man was a murderer.” The student 
laid the head of the stranger in the grave: he then returned 
home, and related to his family the adventure which had 
befallen him. His father recognised in the Unknown the 
false friend of his youth; the student discovered himself 
to be the son of Lewis and Emma Gordon, and he rejoiced 
that the well governed temper and right principles of his 
father ensured happiness to his family instead of destruc- 
tion. With an education more limited, and with talents 
far less splendid than those which had fallen to the pos- 
session of the Unknown, Lewis had conducted himself 
honourably through life. He had found, in the society 
of the quiet and unpretending Emma, a pleasure that he 
might have missed with the brilliant Augusta. As a son 
to the mother of the Unknown, as a husband, and as a 
father, he fulfilled the minutest duties of existence ; and, 
at the very verge of life, when he became so singularly 
acquainted with the fate of his once-valued friend, he drew 
from it a lesson that served to impress upon the mind of 
his too imaginative son, this truth, (elsewhere expressed by 
aman eminent for talent and virtue,) ‘that all is vanity 
which is aot honest ; and that there is no solid wisdom but 
in real piety.” 


The Philanthropist. 


SLAVERY.—FREE LABOUR. 
—_ 


The Anti-Slavery Reporter for June ably dissects a 
pamphlet recently published by a Mr. Dwarris, entitled 
‘* The West India Question plainly stated,” the object of 
which is to persuade the public that all practicable, or, at 
least, that many very great improvements have been 
brought about in the condition of the slaves, and that those 
who advocate the abolition of that stain upon humanity— 
slavery, have recourse to the est e: tion and 
misrepresentation in order to further their object, and ex- 
cite the A eo of the public for the slaves, and pre- 

stility to the masters. Charges like these 
come with but a poor grace.from those who meet stubborn 
facts, in which the abolitionists deal, by mere general as- 
sertions, unsupported by facts, and indignant clamour. 
Most unfortunately for the cause he advocates, these ob- 














vailed on me to suffer him to accompany them. She was 





She did not long survive her exile, for such, in reality, 


jections apply with peculiar force to the authotof the 
pamphiet in question, for he whe now as-an asser- 
tion-monger, was, very recently, a in facts in the 
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ranks.of those who are now his opponents. Mr. Dwarris, 
between the years 1822 and 1826, acted as a commissioner 
of inquiry into the state of the West Indies, and in that 
capacity made many voluminous reports on the nine colo- 
nies which came under his examination, and it is impos- 
sible to conceive two greater opposites than the reports of 
Mr. Dwarris, the commissioner, and the assertions of Mr. 
Dwarris, the pamphleteer,—-the former afford the most 
complete and effectual antidotes to the latter that could 
mene A be desired by the warmest friend of the negro. 

he metamorphosis is to be attributed to the subject of it 
having become ssed of West Indian property, and as- 
suming with it West Indian opinions and prejudi We 
refer to the report for the complete refutation of the asser- 
tions in the pamphlet drawn from the pages of its author 
in his.character.of commissioner, and from other sources, 
and shall content ourselves with one general statement. 
Mr. Dwarris, the pamphleteer, asserts that, within the 
last quarter of a century, there has been a more complete 
and beneficial] revolution in the colonies than any recorded 
as happening within the same period of time, in the his- 
tory of man; Mr. Dwarris, the commissioner, and other 
authorities adduced in support of him, prove that the slave 
has, in.many places, merely a nominal security of person, 
property, and even life, and, often, not even that; that it 
is impossible to conceive a state of things more grievous to 
thase who endure or more disgraceful to those who inflict 
it, than the condition in which the negroes are held; and 
that if such a revolution as that spoken of by Mr. Dwarris 
has really taken place,—a parallel to the condition of the 
West Indies before that revolution,—the suffering on the 
one‘hand, and cruelty on the other, must be sought in 
some other age, or in some other world ;—for, at present, 
this earth does not afford such a parallel. 

We shall now conclude by copying from the Reporter 
the following extracts from the work of Mr. Ward, late 
envoy to Mexico, relative to the cultivation of sugar by 
free labour, as they show in so strong a light the beneficial 
effects ¢o all parties, of substituting the labour of freemen 
for that of slaves. 

“* «The possibility of cultivating the sugar cane between 
the tropics by a system of free labour,’ Mr. Ward ob- 
serves, * has been often canvassed; but I know no coun- 
try, except Mexico, where the experiment has been fairly 
made on a large scale.* The plantations were all worked, 
in the fisst. instance, by slaves, who were purchased at 
Vera Cruz at from three to four hundred dollars each. 
The difficulty of ensuring a supply during a war with a 
maritime power, and the number of slayes who perished 
from the sudden change of climate on the road from the 
coast, induced several of the great proprietors to endeavour 
to propagate a race of free labourers, by giving liberty to 
a certain number of slaves annually, and encouraging 
them to marry with the native Indians, which they soon 
did to a very great extent. The plan was found to be so 
economical, that, on many of the largest estates, there was 
not a single slave in the year 1808. But the policy of the 
measure became still more apparent in 1810; for as soon 
as the revolution broke out, those planters who had not 
adopted the system of gradual emancipation were aban- 
doned at once, by their slaves, and forced, in some in- 
stances, to give up working their estates; while those who 
had provided themselves in time with a mixed caste of free 
labourers, retained, even during the worst of times, a 
sufficient number of hands to enable them to culiivate 
their lands, although on a reduced scale. 

‘‘ The great haciendas (plantations) now expend in 
wages, and other current charges, from 8 to 1200 dollars a 
week. The labourers are mostly paid by the piece, and 
can earn, if industrious, from six to seven reals per diem, 
being from three shillings to three shillings po sixpence 
English money. The number of workmen employed upon 
an estate capable of producing 40,000 arrobast of sugar 
(about 600 hogsheads) is one hundred and fifty, with occa~ 
sional additions when the season is late, or the work has 
been retarded by accidental causes. They are divided 
into gangs, as in the West Indies, and appeared to me to 
— their several tasks with great precision and rapi- 

ity.—Vol. I. p. 67, 68. 

** There is, however, this most remarkable difference 
between the gangs in Mexico and the gangs in the West 
Indies, that whereas the majority of the latter consists of 
females, who are thus subjected to continuous and severe 
toil under the whip, the Mexican gangs appear to con- 
sist exclusively of males. $ None but men are spoken of 
by Mr. Ward as employed in watering the canes, in cut- 
ting them, in feeding the engines, in supplying fuel, and 
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in the various processes of the culture and manufacture— 
and ‘ all these labourers,’ he adds, * proceed without diffi- 
culty or compulsion, and the sound of the whip is never 
heard!’ He speaks of the labourers, indeed, as debauched, 
ignorant, and barbarous; as ferocious, addicted to drink- 
ing, and low in morals, a description which finds too 
faithful a parallel in the degraded slave. But they are, 
nevertheless, he adds, ‘an active, and, at intervals, a la- 
borious race, capable of enduring great fatigue, and well 
suited to the climate they inhabit.’ p. 69. 

‘* The produce of an hectare (two acres and a half) ofland 
in Vera Cruz, which is a maritime province, he states to 
be 240 arrobas of raw sugar, of 25lbs. each, being two 
tons and a half per hectare, and double the produce of Cuba. 
(p. 62.) In 1802, thirty-five millions of pounds were raised 
for home consumption, besides a million and a half that 
were exported. The amount of produce was greatly 
reduced during the revolutionary war, and much of the 
capital employed in sugar works was destroyed. Many 
of these, however, had been re-established, and he de- 
scribes the extensive valley of Cuernavaca and Cuautla as 
occupied * by a succession of estates, all in a state of the 
most beautiful cultivation. The valley abounds in water, 
both for irrigation and machinery,’ which machinery he 
describes as ‘ fully equal to that employed in the British 
colonies, where steam-engines are not used.’ * None of 
these estates produce less in the year than 30,000 arrobas 
of sugar, (or 340 tons) while the annual produce of some 
of the largest may be estimated at from 40 to 50,000.’ 
The sale of the molasses alone is sometimes sufficient to 
cover the weekly expenditure of the estate, leaving only 
the wear and tear of the machinery to be deducted from 
the produce of the crop of sugar. 

**In the Island of Cuba Mr. Ward states, that 150 
slaves are required to produce 1,600 arrobas, or about 180 
tons, whereas, in the valley of Cuautla, inferior in fertility 
to the maritime province of Vera Cruz, 150 free labourers 
are found sufficient for an estate, yielding from 32,000 to 
49,000 arrobas, from 360 to 450 tons. The destruction of 
the sugar works appears to have been the greatest in the 
maritime provinces ; but if peace continues, and all dan- 
ger from old Spain is at an end, cultivation, Mr. Ward is 
convinced, must revive there, and the export become 
large.” 
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AN IRISH LEGEND. 
a 
(From “ The Croppy” just published.) 





Bill was universally known to be a fellow of daring, 
bravado humour, which feared neither man, devil, nor 
And he was going along, of a starry night, still 
more humorously and bravely inclined by aid of whiskey, 
and singing and shouting as loud as he could, when, sud- 
denly, he heard strange voices about him. He stopped and 
listened. **A horse for me!” said a voice. He turned briskly 
to the quarter whence it came, but could see no one. ‘A 
horse for me!” said another voice: and ‘* A horse for 
me! ‘A horse for me!” was repeated in quick succes- 
sion at every point around him. ‘‘ And a horse for me 
too!” cried Bill, giving a shout and a jump. The words 
were scarcely uttered when he found himself on the back 
of a steed that capered and curvetted ‘* in great style.” He 
heard a “‘huzza!” from a hundred tiny throats: away 
galloped his courser, like the north wind over a hill side 
in winter; and, as he swept along, he could not be igno- 
rant that, before him and behind him, and at each side of 
him, other horses were racing just as fiercely. Away, 
away, over hedge, ditch, and brook, through thick and 
thin, Bill and his comrades galloped, until, of a sudden, 
and of its own accord, his spirited stced stopped before a 
large house, situated—Heaven knows where! and all the 
attendant horsemen stopped too; and Bill, louking round 
him, now saw the riders; ahd from amongst them one 
melancholy looking wight came to his side and addressed 
him: ‘* Bill Nale,” said he, speaking in a brogue of tiny 
cadence, ** stand upon the back of your horse, and climb 
in through yonder window.” ‘+ For what reason ?”” asked 
Bill. ‘* Upon a sofa, in the chamber to which it leads, 
you'll find a beautiful {ours lady sleeping: take her 
softly into your arms, and bear her down to us: we cannot 
assist you, because there is a spaniel dog, also asleep at 
her feet,—so in with you.” ‘ Never say it again, ma- 





* Mr. Ward has forgotten Hindostan, Java, Siam, &c. 

4+ An arroba is about 25!b. English. 

+ This accounts for the difference in the Ag ee of 
births between Mexico and.our West Indies: in the former, 
enein 18; in the latter, one in 42. 








hal,”? answered Bill ; ** an’ glad am I o’ the offer ;” 
and he climbed in at the window as desired, found the 
lady just as had been foretold to him, took her in his arms 
pes awaking her, descended with her from the window, 
placed her before him on his horse, and-—=‘' Well done, Bill 





Nale !”'was the general cry; and the whole calvalcade set 
off over the ground they had come at even a wilder pace 
than before, until they reached the spot where Bill first 
mounted his steed ; and now there was a second halt, and 
they all surrounded Bill and the lady, shouting, ** Down ! 
Down! Down!” But Bill Neale did not shout ** Down !” 
but remained quietly seated on his charger, with the fair 
prize still asleep in his arms. **Come down, Bill Nale,” 
added the personage who had before addressed him, ** you 
must come down at least :’’ and Bill found himself standing 
on the road; but still he held his lady close. ** Give her 
to me, now,” said the same individual. ** Give her to you, 
is id?” asked Bill. ‘* Yes; she is my sweetheart.” 
*© To the seventeen wid you,” said Bill; ** 1 have a likin’ 
for her myself, and never as much as a finger will you 
lay on her.” ** Give her up, Bill Nale, or rue it!” ex. 
claimed his enraged rival. ‘* Give her up, give her up, 
or we'll cripple you !”” shouted his friends. ** Bother!” 
shouted Bill, in return; ** d’ye think, ye sheeogs (fairies) 
o’ the divil, that it’s a bostkoon ye have to talk to? I know 
how to match ye! And let ye only daare come widin 
arum’s length, an’ see if [I don’t pelt ye by dozens over 
Donard-hill, into the sey! Aha! I’m the bey for ye! 
Give her up, inagh! Och, ay; give ye what’s my own 
arnin?” ** We'll make you out a store of riches, Bill 
Nale, if you yield possession of my sweetheart,” said the 
most interesting personage of the throng. ‘* ‘That's more 
0’ the yarn,” answered Bill; ** arragh, go spake to 
them that dosen’t know ye! Riches! Ay; ye'd fill me 
a bag full o’ slates, lookin’ like goold guineas, bud th’d 
be nothing bud slates in the mornin.’ Make off, I tell ye! 
I have a charm in my pocket; an’ if ye don’t, I'll shake 
id at ye—hah”—a cock crew—** d’ye hear that? run for 
your lives now, or the cock ’ll ate ye!’ Whether in des~ 
pair of succeeding against him, or that the cock-crow was 
indeed a thing they could not withstand, the discomfited 
rout, with a low, wild wailing, that gradually died along 
the midnight blast, disappeared in a trice. And the lady 
thus won was, the neighbours said, the same he brought 
home to his cabin, and with whom he shortly after left 
the country, that is the south of the county of Wexford, 
never to appear in it again. 





ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE NAPOLEOW. 

Among the numerous attempts to assassinate Napoleon, 
was one of a romantic character, by a German youth, at 
Vienna. He had travelled upwards of 200 miles to ac- 
complish his purpose, and was on the point of doing it 
when he was detected. he Duke of Rovigo, in his Mee 
moirs, after giving the details of the attempt, says, ** Whilst 
the young man was making this acknowledgment to me, 
the soldiers on parade were filing off, and I did not overtake 
the Emperor until he had returned to his closet, where £ 
informed him of the danger to which he had been un- 
suspectingly exposed. General Rapp had already told hiny 
of it, and he refused to credit the report until I exhibited 
the knife seized upon the man’s person, when he said, with 
a half suppressed smile, ‘* Ah! there must be something 
in the matter. Send for the young man; I wish to see 
him.” He retained near his person the: general officers 
who had attended the parade, and who were still in the 
apartments of the palace, and was speaking to them of thie 
adventure when I came up with the youth. The Empe- 
ror, on first seeing him, exclaimed, in a tone of compas~ 
sion, ** Oh! the thing is quite impossible! this is but a 
lad.’ He then asked him if he knew the Emperor. ** Yes, 
Sire,” replied the stranger, with the utmost composure. 
The Emperor: ** Where, then, have you seenme?”” Res 
ply: ‘*At Erfurt, Sire, last spring.”—The Emperor : 
** Why did you wish to assassinate me?” Reply: ** Be« 
cause, Sire, your genius soars far above that of your ene- 
mies, and has rendered you the scourge of our country.’” 
—The Emperor: ‘* But I did not begin the war. Why 
do you not kill the aggressor ? there would be less injus- 
tice in your doing so.” Reply: * I admit, Sire, that your 
Majesty is not the author of the war; but, as you are 
always stronger, and more successful than all the other so= 
vereigns put together, it was much easier to kill you than 
to kill your enemies, who exceed you in point of numbers, 
though they are less to be feared, because your talents are 
of a higher order.”—The Emperor: ** How would you 
have tried to killme?” Reply: ** I intended to ask you if 
we should soon have peace ; and, if yorhad not answered 
my question, I should have plunged the knife in your 
heart.”—The Emperor: ** But the officers who surround 
me would have arrested your arm before you could have 
struck me; and they would have torn you to pieces.’”” 
Reply : ‘* I was aware of that, but was fully prepared to 
die in the attempt.”—Emperor : ** [f I were to order you 
to be set at liberty, would you return to your parents end 
abandon yous project?” Reply: ** Yes, Sire, if we bad 
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at that moment in the Emperor’s apartments, he made him 
come in, and, without explaining any thing beforehand, 
desired him to feel the young man’s pulse, and asked in 
what condition he foundit. M. Corvisart replied, that the 
— beat rather quickly ; but that the man was in good 


ealth ; and that his state of agitation was only the effect 


of aslight nervous emotion. ‘+ Well, then,” said the Em- 
peror to him, ** this youth has just accomplished a journey 
of a hundred leagues for the purpose of killing me.” He 
then related what had taken place. The wretched young 
man was taken back to Vienna, brought before a council 
of war, and executed. He had been thrown into prison at 
Vienna, when the Emperor took his departure for Paris, 
without issuing any order respecting him. Such details 
did not concern him; and the authorities who delivered 
up Vienna to the Austrians sent the young man before a 
military commission, and exhibited to the court the docu- 
ments against him. It would have been a hazardous ex- 
periment to let him loose again upon society.” 


WIDOW BURNING, IN INDIA. 

A Hindoo woman, the widow of Sircar, was burned at 
two o’clock on Friday, on the banks of the Ganges, at 
Cossyporet ; a sight of a more revolting nature was never 
beheld, nor one more disgraceful to the society amongst 
which it exists, or those laws which permit such practices 
in a country under a British government. At eleven 
o’clock the young woman arrived, attended by a number 
of persons, and soon after a funeral pile, composed of the 
most combustible fuel, was erected ; she beheld these pre- 
parations with the most unmoved apathy, and when the 
police officer proceeded to take her depositions, she declared 
that it was her own will and consent, and not by compul- 
sion, that she was about to offer herself for the happiness 
of her husband, and for the purpose of saving him and 
herself innumerable years of misery hereafter, While she 
spoke she appeared in a state of inebriation, without the 
least consciousness of the dreadful fate that awaited her, 
and only to utter such expressions as she had previously 
been instructed to make use of, or are generally given as 
answers on such occasions; after the usual ceremony of 
bathing had been gone through, the unfortunate victim 
was lifted up to the pile, on which the remains of her 
husband had been previously laid, but as she was unable, 
from weakness and intoxication, to gothrough the usual 
ceremonies, she was borne seven times round it, scattering 
rice as she went, which was eagerly devoured by the sur- 
rounding multitude; this over, she was laid down by the 
putrid and emaciated form of her deceased husband, 
which she was obliged to embrace; in an instant a cord, 
and two bamboos fixed to posts as levers, were drawn 
overher. In this helpless state, reeds, pieces of wood and 
other fuel were placed over her, so as to render any effort she 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Co Correspondents. 


THE RIVAL TURNERS. 
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As the writer of the following letter makes the ‘fluent 
address”’ of his antagonist one ground of complaint against 
him, we are afraid that we shall offend him if we take 
any liberties with the reply to it, which we, therefore, 
give as we received it, having only corrected the spelling. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I beg to reply to the very fluent address drawn 
up for Wm. Bickerstaff, as an answer (as it is said) to my 
letter—stating that he sent a piece of work to your office 
for **inspection.” This appears true, and it was inspected 
closer than he expected it would be. The result of that 
** inspection” was, that on it were found evident marks, 
or nicks, and scratches, lengthway, instead of round, and 
yet remains ‘* for inspection.” This description I give 
for information to persons who understand turning, that 
they may be enabled to give judgment, whether far or 
near. This was, however, the cause why I said, and say 
yet, that it was scraped; yet, notwithstanding, W. Bicker- 
staff says it is without foundation. That, however, may 
be determined by turners, whether, in turning, they make 
marks lengthway or round. 
I do contradict W. Bickerstaff when he says that I 
think such a piece of workmanship requires great skill 
and talent; but I say to do it with freedom, and without 
stays, more than supported at each end in the lathe, except 
the workman’s own fingers, requires some practice. Re- 
specting his boy turning one, I shall only say, that, in 
my presence, Wm. Bickerstaff urged Mr. Falkner, of 
New-street, to say he saw his boy turn a specimen of this 
kind; but he was too conscientious. 
W. Bickerstaff’s challenge is. certainly very pleasing, 
especially to himself, and those who love his interest ; but 
why fres 5 upon fresh subjects before the first 
is decided? He has taken the first for a challenge; he 
has replied to it; let them be examined by turners, who 
are oe judges, not by persons ** who know nothing 
about the matter; who could not tell whether it was 
meet or turned. The writer must have pleased him, 
mightily too, when representing him soaring so high, and 
looking upon poor me with so much contempt and pity. 
But seeing that W. Bickerstaff is so much conceited, and 
inclined te contend, let him be informed, that who can 
turn a piece of wood the thinnest is the first question, and 
the next shall be for general workmanship in every 
description of turning, in a common lathe. I offer, 
then, to meet Wm. Bickerstaff on Monday next, at one 
or two o’clock in the afternoon, to prove the first question 
—to turn one or two ‘ope each, in my shop, where he 
may have the use of the same lathe and convenience as 
myself, but no more. After that question (being the first) 
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peace; but, if the war continued, I should carry it into 
effect.”—The Emperor summoned to his presence Doctor 
Corvisart, who had lately been ordered from Paris to Vi- 
enna, where he had just arrived. As he angen to be 


[NAVIGATION BY MEANS OF MR. POCOCK’S KITES. 


——— 
(Continued from our last.) 
-_——— 

It is somewhat singular that this most interesting 
experiment, the first ever made with kites in our 
river, should have been wholly passed over by our 
brother editors ; nor is it less unaccountable that not 
one of them has bestowed a single paragraph upon 
another spectacle, perhaps the most extraordinary 
that ever took place in our river, or in this country ; 
we mean the late wonderful exploit of Mr. Vipond, 
who, in five hours and a half swam from the Rock 
Point to Runcorn, a distance of about twenty-three 
miles. If that surprising feat be not worthy a place 
amongst the memorabilia of Liverpool we know not 
what is; and yet, with the exception of the Mercu: 
and the Kaleidosccpe, not one word on the subject 
has appeared in any of the Liverpool papers. 

Since the regatta day we have been several times 
with Mr. Pocock, jun. on the river, witnessing his sur- 
prising and most interesting mode of manoeuvring 
his kites. On one occasion, with the wind at N. W. 
we ran from the Floating Bath to the Rock Ferry ; 
and the boatmen assured us that our course during 
the ~ was frequently less than five points from the 
wind. 

Before we take our leave of this subject, we 

state that Mr. Pocock, jun. has pe: soligited So. 
expected any remuneration for the trouble and ex- 
pense with which his journey to Liverpool has been 
necessarily attended. He, like ourselves, has cheer- 
fully given a portion of his time to make the public 
acquainted with the most extraordinary, and, we 
will add, important invention of his father; and we 
only regret that the uncertainty of having sufficient 
wind for a successful experiment, renders it impos- 
sible to announce the hour of exhibition, with the 
certainty of not disappointing the spectators. 

It is to be regretted that Lieut. Watson, or some 
of ouraquatic amateurs, have not availed themselves 
of Mr. Pocock’s stay in Liverpool, to treat the publie 
with a few experiments with boats better adapted to 
the purpose than those we have been able to obtain, 
Such an opportunity may not occur again ; and we 


have only to add, that it will not be our fault if it be 
suffered to pass by. : 


| 
Geographical Conundrum.—Which is the cheapest way 
in? 





of getting from Liverpool to France, and back 
Do you give it up ?—By the Seacombe Ferry ; 
you may go to Parry’s (Paris) and back for sixpence.~- 




















might make to extricate herself, hopeless. In this helples@| is proved, I challenge him again as a general workman in | Prodigious ! 

and distressing situation, fire was set to the pile, and in an | every description of turning in wood, iron, &c. &c. He ———d 
instant all was in a blaze. Though the scene was one of | who shall be able to excel in rep | a lathe from the METEOROLOGICAL DIARY 

the most horrid nature, yet the surrounding multitude beginning (producing the best lathe of his own fitting up,) ata e 

beheld it without the least pity or compassionate sympathy | and producing the best work thereon in turning, boring, (From the Liverpool Courter.] 

for the sufferings of an unhappy fellow-creature ; so far | chacing, &c. without the assistance of slides, index, plat.s, felt ‘ 

from a feeling of that nature existing in their bosoms, the | &c. in every kind of substance, let him be called the | Sarometer Extreme/ Thermo-[Extreme/ State of — Remarke 
younger seemed to think it quite a holyday entertainment, | workman. om Tight |nerstng ah eg] ehocen 9 
and to behold it with the same sang froid as an Englishman} It may beI have seen the gentleman whem W. B. refers 

would a horse race or a bull fight, while the elder part of the | to as having a tolerable knowledge of turning, and feel | July | ., 93| 51 0| 50 0| 70 0 

community gazed upon it with cold-blooded apathy and in- | quite persuaded that the meeting was no way unexpected.| 7 |99 61] 51 0| 64 0 i 0 pee. ae 
difference. Thus a young and interesting female, of about} However, that ‘* gentleman” being so very clever as to] 18 | 29 43| 56 0| 64 0| 69 0| S.E.. |Cloudy. 
sixteen years of age, was almost compelled to mount the | turn one.‘*‘ four times as thin” as those which he saw, and| 19 | 29 46) 58 0| 65 0} 70 Oj|N.N.W.|Showery. 
funeral pile, and there, unpitied, offer herself a sacrifice | ‘* cut a screw on one which he could turn the same thick- = ~4 = = 3 = : 3 . ba Rain. ° 

to the disgraceful rites of a debasing and idolatrous reli-| ness, can have no objection to a challenge express’d a8] 90 |99 68] 56 0| 63 0! 69 O|W.N.W. Fair. 


gion.— Bengal Chronicle. 


AMATEUR MATCH-SELLERS. 

The Worshipful the Mayor of Liverpool acknowledges 
to have received, from a stranger, the sum of twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence, being the amount received by four gen- 
tlemen, for matches sold at Llanrwst, Denbigh, and Holy- 


above to William Bickerstaff. It is somewhat singular, 
too, that{this gentleman could see no 
upo 
this random talker, it becomes him to conceal his name.— 
Tam, &c. 











signe of the scrapcr | } 
1 


n Mr. Bickerstaff’s specimen. While W. B. quotes 


8th, Four, p.m. very severe storm, with hail and thunder. 
9th, Four, p.m. heavy rain; eight, p.m. thunder storm. 








THS. OLLIS, Turner. 
Mitchel-place, July 16. 


Correspondence. 





anand 








well, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 22d and 23d July, 
to be applied to the funds of the Strangers’ Friend Society. 


The Beauties of Chess. 





If this should meet the eye of another gentleman, who, 
tor a wager, is collecting money in the same neighbour- 
hood, he will, perhaps, be induced to follow the above 
example, in its appropriation. 


Oddities.—A man and his wife, and son, and a cat, and 
a cock, and a hen, and three pigeons, and four pigs, anda 
large bear, and a badger, all live snugly in a single room, 
in Chester, about five and a half yards square. ey ime 
prove the salubrity of this apartment by the fragrant trade 


‘* Ludimus efigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
—_—. 

SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXXIX. 

WHITE. BLACK. 


1 King......B=8 





MATHEMATICAL PUzzLE. 


Cuess,—Next week we shall resume our chess department. 
AN AFRIcAN Prince.—The article recommended for insertiagi” 


by 4 Philanthropist shall appear in our next number. 

Besid: ions we ha: 
published, of the problem respecting the mode of forming a 
square from a parallelogram, by two cuts, we have been fa- 
voured with others, which we shall publish imour next and 
the succeeding Kaleidoscope. The diagramsare in the hands 
of the engraver. , 


th 7, 




















1 Knight......B—8 x 

2 Queen ......C—8X 2 King ......C—8 
3 Castle ......D—8X 3 King......D—s 
4 Castle ......E—8x 4 King...... H==8 





of smoking of herrings. 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, 4 B,Suita 





5 Pawn ...0F=7X MATE. 


and Co., at their General Printing 
Li and to be had of all Booksellers. 
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